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communions render united service. Articles 
and are not to be construed as declarations of .o 


Changing Attitudes Toward 
Racial Cooperation 


Attitudes of a sample of adults in the United States, to- . 
ward desegregation and related i issues ‘“‘are very dificrem 
today from what they were in 1942, when the same ques- 
tions were asked,” write Herbert H. Hyman and Paul 
B. Sheatsley in Scientific American, New York, Decem- 
ber, 1956. They sum up studies of the National Opinion 
Research Center at the University of Chicago over the past 
14 years. 

“In 1942 fewer than one-third of the respondents in 
the nation at large favored school integration; today al- 
most half endorse the idea. 

“In 1942 two-thirds of the population objected to the 
idea of living in the same block with a Negro; today a 
majority would not object. 

“Fifteen years ago a majority were for segregation on 
buses and street cars ; today 60 per cent reject the idea. 

“In the North, support for school integration has risen 
among whites from 40 per cent in 1942 to 61 per cent 
now. 

“In the South only one white person in 50 spoke up 
for school integration then; today the figure is one in 
seven. 

“The proportion of Southern whites who would allow 
Negroes equal facilities on buses has jumped from 4 to 
27 per cent. 

“The South of today has moved far from its earlier 
position. ... 

“In both the North and the South it is the younger 
people who are most ready to accept integration. They 
account in part (but only in part) for the general shift 
in sentiment over the past 15 years. . . . 

“Education makes for tolerance, and the younger people 
are generally better educated. In the U.S. as a whole 61 
per cent of the college-educated white persons endorse 
school integration, but only 36 per cent of those with a 
grammar school education. . . . 
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“Education makes no difference when it comes to tol- 
erance toward residential proximity to Negroes. . . . But 
social and financial status may enter here, for the better- 
, iedueated tend to have higher incomes, and upper-income 
groups are generally the most intolerant of Negro resi- 
dence in their neighborhoods.” 

“Dramatic change in people’s beliefs, both in the North 
and South, are recorded by answers to the question: ‘In 
general, do you think Negroes are as intelligent as white 
people — that is, can they learn things just as well if they 
are given the same education and training?” 

“Fifteen years ago 50 per cent of Northerners answered 
‘No’ to the question, but today only one Northern 
white person in seven says that Negroes are inferior in 
intelligence. 

“In the South a substantial majority today credit Ne- 
groes with equal intelligence, against only 21 per cent in 
1942.” 

This change is thought by the authors to explain, in 
part, “the rise in acceptance of school integration.” But 
“a full three quarters of the Southerners who concede 
the Negro’s intelligence nevertheless still maintain a segre- 
gationist position.” 

Answers to questions about fair treatment of Negroes 
suggest that Americans generally are not making a big 
moral issue out of the integration controversy. Two-thirds 
of those queried think Negroes are being treated fairly 
in the United States. ‘Southerners have been even more 
prone than Northerners to say that Negroes are treated 
fairly.” It may be, say the authors, that the respondents 
are hiding their true feelings. “It would be difficult to 
prove the point, but certainly a study of the comments 
people make in answering the question reveals little 
soul-searching, hesitation or feeling of guilt.” 

The American public’s “standard of fair treatment de- 
pends largely upon the existing situation.” “What these 
findings suggest is that the appeal to the American creed 
of fair play as an argument for integration is not a widely 
effective argument.” 

“The surveys show that it is not necessary to wait until 
a majority of whites are ready to grant the Negro equal 
access to schools, buses, and residential neighborhoods.” 
In Southern areas where schools have been integrated 
two-thirds of the white public still think Negro children 
should go to separate schools, “but the fact of integration 
has been accepted.” 

The final words of the article read: “When Gallup 
Poll interviewers recently asked Southerners, ‘Do you 
think the day will ever come in the South when whites 
and Negroes will be going to the same schools, eating 
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in the same restaurants, and generally sharing the same 
public accommodations ?” only one in three answered, ‘No, 
the day will never come.’ ” 


“Poetry: So What?” 


“If men are to carry a message of peace and love and 
brotherhood they must utilize a language that transcends 
the platitudes of the propagandist,” writes William Har- 
rison in an article with the title above, in motive, Nash- 
ville 2, Tenn., February 1957. Mr. Harrison is an editorial 
assistant on the staff of motive, and a graduate student 
in theology and literature at Vanderbilt University. 

‘Modern man probably has very good reasons for not 
wanting to talk about poetry,” thinks Mr. Harrison. Talk- 
ing about poetry involves commitment, and this is “un- 
comfortable.” “Poetry doesn’t fit very well into the 
scientific scheme of things.” Thus modern people think 
poetry is an ornament, a sort of a “cultural chrome” that 
is not related “to the important things of life.” 

But words are of first importance, in spite of current 
advice to “stop talking and start acting.” Abraham Lin- 
coln considerably underrated himself when he said at 
Gettysburg that men would not long remember what he 
said there. Mr. Harrison thinks that the ideals Mr. 
Lincoln held up with his words of power “have come to 
be of greater consequence” than the sacrifices of brave 
men on the battlefield. 

For poetry “can serve to give man a truer image of 
himself” than he has by other means. Allan Tate held 
that if poetry can make man aware of the meaning of 
his experience, then it may have a forceful effect on 
action, even political action. “For today, when isolation 
is a suicidal alternative, the need for language—language 
that can communicate love and understanding and trust— 
has been made clear. Man must express these things or 
die.” 

“Poetry is a part of the answer. It is language groping 
after truth. Contrary to popular notions, it is more than 
philosophy set to rhyme. It is more than beautifully ex- 
pressed thought or idea. It is more than display of wit. 
It is more than mystical meandering. It is a methodology : 
one that seeks to show man the truth—not fe/l him the 
truth or preach him the truth but show him the truth. 

“For of all things, poetry is not propaganda. It seeks 
to honor language by using words in their purest sense. 
It doesn’t seek to control men’s minds for any purpose, 
noble or base. Instead, it searches for that special area 
of objectivity in which man is brought to the truth and 
made to choose for himself. Whereas propaganda is more 
interested that man make a certain choice, poetry, and the 
art of words which is literature, is more interested in 
giving man a true image, whatever his choice regarding 
that image might be.” 

Poetry does not have something unique to say or a 
particular cause to plead, or “something the statesman 
and theologian cannot give us.” It is rather “that poetry 
can speak to modern man in a vastly different and dra- 
matically penetrating manner.” “We need poets who write 
poetry...that deals with the deepest problems of the 
human spirit and man in conflict with himself.” 

Poets have another responsibility, an elementary one: 
to give language to the modern world with its “general 
disdain for literature.” There is a simple need for lan- 
guage, which, in Allan Tate’s words, “can defend the 
difference between mass communication, for the control 
of men, and the knowledge of man which literature offers 


us for human participation.” For our time has become 
“a heyday for the journalist, the writer who can express, 
with a minimum of words, a minimum of intelligence.” 

“... It takes more than a propagandist, no matter what 
cause he pleads, to secure a peace for today’s troubled 
world. It takes men who know how to use language in 
its highest sense. If these men come armed with the image 
of man which poetry affords them, if they understand 
the significance of The Wasteland as they have under- 
stood the significance of Das Kapital, if they are fortified 
with the prophetic courage which poetry can inspire in 
them, if they utilize words precisely so that their Asiatic 
brothers can comprehend their sincere effort for con- 
ciliation, if that be the case, then they have learned how 
poetry most emphatically relates to modern life.” 


The Shepherds’ Practical Vision 


In an article published during the Christmas season, 
Raymond B. Fosdick, a lawyer, former director of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, reviewed the tensions of the cur- 
rent day and the quandaries of modern men, and con- 
cluded : 

“The vision which the shepherds saw on the Judean 
hills almost 2,000 years ago has ever since haunted the 
imagination of mankind. It lives in the carols we sing 
and it is woven into all the colorful tapestry of our de- 
votion at Christmas time. It is the vision of peace, and 
despite thwarting circumstance and the folly of men it 
will not down. Today it comes to us with an urgency that 
it never had before, because now we are armed with 
weapons to obliterate not only the dream itself but the 
dreamers, too. 

“Over interminable centuries the vision has again and 
again been betrayed, but today we have reached a point 
in history where we dare betray it no further. We are 
probably a long way from anything more than partial 
solutions, but partial solutions are a great deal better than 
no solutions at all; and the nature of our extremity is 
such that we must move swiftly and imaginatively, with 
daring and high resolve, to bring the vision of the shep- 
herds within practicable reach.” The New York Times 
Magazine, New York, December 23, 1956.) 


Communities to Challenge Mankind 


What is the significance of various movements “toward 
a very close kind of brotherhood, often ending in com- 
munity of goods and a deep community of goals?” This 
question is posed and answered by Claud Nelson, Jr., in 
an article, “Community: the bond no bomb can shatter,” 
in motive, Nashville 2, Tenn., February, 1957. 


In the U.S.A. there is a Fellowship of Intentional Com- 
munities, which includes groups with varieties of religious 
and other experience. Lately violence used against Koin- 
onia, a “Christian community” near Americus, Ga., has 
called public attention to that group of people wishing to 
express “some concrete manifestation of the much-praised 
but seldom lived ideal of brotherhood.” At Rifton, N. Y., 
the Society of Brothers (described in this Service Janu- 
ary 22, 1955) has recently become established, and Mr. 
Nelson is presently a “novitiate” there. He once lived at 
Koinonia. There are many others, evidences of movements 
or at least stirrings, here and abroad. 

Most of the groups mentioned in the article “do not 
look upon the common purse as a means of salvation, 
nor even as a remedy for the ills of society.” Rather, “it 
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should be, and in some communities it is, not the begin- 
ning of brotherhood, but its outcome: the by-product of 
a warm love, springing from the devotion to a common 
cause which is believed to be deeply meaningful for all 
mankind. In genuine ‘community’ the members live in 
the closest kind of brotherhood not just to help each other, 
but because they want to challenge mankind to turn from 
a competitive, strife-ridden, fragmented way of living, to 
one with a definite, unifying center.’ Also, most of them 
“are pacifist or nonviolent in their philosophy and practice.” 

Are these movements actually withdrawals from the 
world? “It can, indeed, happen that a communal group 
withdraws and has little relationship with the world. 
That it does not necessarily happen, however, is indicated 
by some of the activities undertaken by these communities 
—trips specifically for outreach....” The Society of 
Brothers operates a hospital in Paraguay. Communities 
generally have a “never-ending stream of visitors of all 
backgrounds, races, and nationalities.’”” They have received 
refugees, given homes to war orphans, aided alcoholics, 
taken part in peace movements. A call to community does 
not appear to Mr. Nelson to be one to “long-faced piety.” 
There are exceptions, but most participants seem to “enjoy 
life.” 

Living in community enables many persons to become 
objective about themselves. There is mutual criticism that 
enables a person to recognize his own shortcomings. To 
improve himself, the member finds “he has to repent and 
to call on God’s strength rather than to depend on his 
own.” 

“The communal way of life in its deepest, truest ex- 
pression involves learning to sacrifice egotism and self- 
reference. ...” 


In a sense the members of communities do separate 
themselves from what they find to be evil. But they are 
seeking conditions in which they can live the message that 
they preach. 


“It is largely this feeling, that one’s words should 
actually mean something to which one can point, or which 
the hearer can come and find in the flesh: it is this feeling 
which has driven the writer toward this way of life.” 

Mr. Nelson notes that John Wesley in his published 
commentary on the New Testament discussed the prac- 
tice of the early Christians “to hold all things common.” 
Wesley maintained that the practice had been given up, 
not because it was wrong or impractical. The Christians 
had abandoned it because they had lost their early fervor. 
When Christians regained the fervor, Wesley wrote, they 
would regain the practice. 


Prime Minister Meditates for a Month 


Writing about a visit to Burma, Clarence FE. Pickett 
asks: “Where else in the world would a prime minister 
take a month off to pursue under direction a discipline 
of meditation?” Mr. Pickett, secretary emeritus of the 
American Friends Service Committee, writes “Observa- 
tions on Burma” in Friends Journal, Philadelphia, Jan- 
uary 26, 1957. 

When the prime minister, U Nu, tells how deeply 
meditation “has affected his whole life, and when one 
feels the radiance and vibrance of his personality, one 
can but know that he has been deeply enriched and kin- 
dled by the experience. And what may be equally signifi- 
cant, he is highly regarded because he has thus shown 
his devotion to the religion of Burma. He has led a great 
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movement to regain serenity and inner peace through 
meditation and contemplation.” 

“Burma is aggressively Buddhist.” In a land of many 
ancient temples, there is a new “Peace Pagoda’ and a 
“new center for the nurture of Buddhist life,” which 
houses the International Institute for Buddhistic Studies. 
The buildings used by the Institute housed the great 
council recently held to commemorate the 2,500th anni- 
versary of the death of Buddha. 


Religious Affiliations of Members of Congress 


“Members of the 85th Congress reported the following 
denominational allegiances ... ,” according to Time, New 
York, February 4, 1957: 

Out of 96 members of the Senate, 93 were listed as 
follows: Methodist, 18; Baptist, 14; Presbyterian, 13; 
Episcopal, 12; Roman Catholic, 11; Congregational, 8; 
Lutheran, +; Latter-day Saints, 3; Disciples of Christ, 2; 
Jewish, 2; Evangelical and Reformed, 2; Unitarian, 2; 
friends, 2. 

Out of 435 members of the House of Representatives, 
391 were listed as follows: Methodist, 84; Roman Cath- 
olic, 75; Baptist, 55; Presbyterian, 52; Episcopal, 45; 
Congregational, 19; Lutheran, 15; Disciples of Christ, 
14; Jewish, 8; Latter-day Saints, +; Evangelical and Re- 
formed, 4; Churches of Christ, 4; Unitarian, 3; Friends, 
2; Universalist, 2; Church of Christ, Scientist, 2; Apos- 
tolic Christian, 1; Evangelical Free Church, 1; Hindu, 1. 

Names of individuals are not given. Those not included 
in the tabulation report no denominational affiliation. 


On All Types of Cooperatives 


Concise information on all types of cooperatives in the 
United States is found in Fact Book on Cooperatives ( Chi- 
cago 4, IIl., Cooperative League of the U.S.A., 1956. 75 
cents ; rates on quantities). Developments in recent years, 
with special note taken of events in 1956, are recorded for 
such as credit unions, “cooperative-oriented” insurance 
companies, and cooperatives in farm marketing, rural elec- 
trification, farm supply, consumer goods, housing, health. 
There is a chapter on student cooperatives. 

The larger or regional organizations are duly listed and 
statistics for them given. A short list of books and pam- 
phlets is included. The Farmer Cooperative Service of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture furnished many of the 
figures on cooperatives among farmers. The book contains 
a directory of national organizations. It is well illustrated 
with photographs. 


The Cooperative Associated Press 


In 1892 a group of newspaper publishers met in Chicago 
for the purpose of establishing “non-profit, cooperative 
news gathering,” Oliver Gramling reported in the book 
AP: The Story of News (New York, Farrar and Rine- 
hart, 1941). “The organization they contemplated was a 
bold and radical departure from anything ever before un- 
dertaken in journalism. It was to be a complete coopera- 
tive, making no profits and declaring no dividends. Its sole 
purpose was to be the collection and distribution of news 
for its newspapers, which were to be members rather than 
clients. Each paper was to have a voice in its affairs. Above 
all it was to serve the cause of truth in news.”’ They formed 
the Associated Press. : 

Recently this cooperative association, the Associated 
Press, has served annually over 1,750 member newspapers 
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in the United States and 1,600 radio stations. Its services 
were also available in various ways to 7,000 members and 
subscribers throughout the world. It has over 4,000 em- 
ployes in 150 news bureaus. The AP owns its headquarters 
building at 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


American Philanthropy 


Voluntary contributions, including bequests, of the 
American people to religion, education, health, and social 
welfare were estimated to be two per cent of the total in- 
come of all the people in 1955—six billions of dollars in 
gifts out of a national income of three hundred billions, 
it is stated in a booklet, Giving U.S.A., published, 1957, 
by the American Association of Fund-Raising Counsel, 
Inc., 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. This estimate 
is in accord with other published figures for previous years, 
indicating that philanthropy has for some years been a 
“two per cent enterprise” of the American people. 

About one half of all gifts go to organized religion. 
The statisticians of the religious bodies reported to the 
Yearbook of American Churches for 1957 that they had 
over 100,000,000 members, or about 60 per cent of the 
population. Included in the hundred million are an unde- 
termined number of persons under 13 years of age. It is 
also not known what proportion of the members of re- 
ligious bodies contribute in any one year. Thus if the 
American people as a whole give one per cent of their 
total income to organized religion, and if the giving to re- 
ligion is largely by church members, then the members who 
are 60 per cent of the population probably give more than 
one per cent of their income to religious organizations. 

The philanthropic dollar is estimated in the booklet noted 
to be divided as follows: Religion, 53 per cent: welfare, 
20 per cent; health, 13 per cent; education, 9 per cent; 
foundations (paid into endowment funds), 3 per cent; 
other, 2 per cent. 

The total investment of the American organizations (re- 
ligious, educational, health, and welfare), in property and 
endowment is estimated to have been $1,400,000,000 in the 
year 1956 alone, bringing the total to over $42,000,000,000. 

The property and endowment of all religious bodies of 
all faiths is estimated to have a value of $12,200,000,000. 
| Because of the absence of adequate data, this item must 
be one of the most difficult to estimate. It is exceedingly 
difficult for the most expert person to place a value on the 
real property of a local church. Most religious bodies ap- 
parently do not have, or do not publish, figures on their 
real property and endowment. There is also no national re- 
porting of the amount of church property that is exempt 
from taxation by the local taxing bodies. ] 

In the booklet it is noted that the U. S. Department of 
Commerce estimated the value of construction of “religious 
buildings” to be $775,000,000 for all faiths in 1956. 

Contributions by corporations are reported to have been 
$98,296,000, or less than one-half per cent of their net in- 
come in 1942; by 1953, corporations were reported to have 
given $494,517,000, or over one and one-fourth per cent 
of their net income. 

Federated campaigns, frequently called community 
chests or united funds, numbered 561 in 1940, and raised 
$86,297,068. In 1956 there were 1,939 campaigns that 
raised $339,706,067. 

The Internal Revenue Service of the U. S. Department 
of the Treasury lists over 40,000 organizations, “contribu- 
tions to which are deductible for income tax purposes,” 
according to the booklet. 


Teamsters Union: “A Race Apart” 


“The Teamsters are a race apart,” a member of the pub- 
lic relations staff of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters is quoted by Paul Jacobs in an article in The 
Reporter, New York, February 7, 1957. Mr. Jacobs quotes 
James Hoffa, a vice-president of the Teamsters: ‘“‘My 
friends in the labor business are mostly all teamsters. The 
rest you gotta watch with both eyes.” 


Mr. Jacobs generalizes: “It is out of this suspiciousness 
that the union has developed one of its most characteristic, 
if dubious, concepts—the rejection, so far as is feasible, of 
any sort of restraint upon it by an outside force. Courts in 
particular are looked upon with a jaundiced eye. Congres- 
sional committees and investigations, too, are regarded as 
an interference with the rights of the leaders in the conduct 
of union affairs.” 

The status of this powerful union, with officers wielding 
great power, is “part of the changing pattern of labor- 
management relations.” Professional labor leaders deal 
with professionals who specialize in labor relations for 
management—“professionals all.” 


“The more it considers itself as a business, whose pros- 
perity depends on the success of business, the more labor 
is inclined to follow—sometimes with a vengeance—the 
practices of the business community. The chief incentive 
of many unions is to grow larger, faster, and more pow- 
erful—the same incentive, in short, as that of their busi- 
ness and industrial counterparts. In an economy character- 
ized by bigger and bigger corporations, labor, to maintain 
its advantages and gain new ones, seeks to match corporate 
size. The relationship becomes that of two giants vying for 
economic power or collaborating in its joint exercise. 

“The resulting harmony has its risks. Unions, like all 
other organizaions, tend to grow bureaucratic and rigid as 
they achieve stability. The trend toward long-term con- 
tracts tends further to reduce the area of disagreement be- 
tween employers and union leaders to mere differences of 
interpretation. As a result, the labor leader today is likely 
to view his business counterpart as a fellow professional in 
the highly specialized field of industrial relations. Like 
diplomats, they both often find it necessary to arrive at a 
joint solution to a problem and then convince their respec- 
tive constituencies of its correctness. The broader constitu- 
ency—the nation’s economy—which both labor and man- 
agement are supposed to serve, is frequently lost sight of.” 


“The Time Has Come.. .” 


We have tried to avoid the announcement we must now 
make. We find that because of costs beyond our control 
we must increase the subscription rate. Since 1947, the rate 
has been $2.50 a year. As of September 1, 1957, a sub- 
scription to INFORMATION SERVICE will be $3.50 a year 
($2.50 per subscription in groups of ten or more). Also 
we will publish eight pages every two weeks instead of four 
per week. This assures some saving in distribution costs, 
but you will receive the same amount of matter as before. 
We shall endeavor to present in each issue a good balance 
of both the short and the more comprehensive articles. If 
your subscription is about to expire, it would be a “good 
idea” to send us a renewal before the rate advances on 
September 1. 


With this issue we stop publication for the summer 
months. The next issue will be dated September 7, 1957. 
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